





Community Groups that offer Meals 


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 

Monday to Friday — 9:30 a.m. 

— sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 

3. Inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre - 424-7652 

Snacks after Sunday Service 

- 12:00 to 1:00 

4. Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue — 488-1118 

Every 3rd Saturday - 5:00 p.m. meal 

5. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -105A Avenue - 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. breakfast 

12:00 — 12:45 p.m. - lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. — supper 

Weekends 11:00 — 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 
4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 

6. Hope Mission - 422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 - breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 to 6:45 - supper 

7. House of Refuge Mission 

10339-95 Street 

Daily - 8 p.m. - meal 


8. Marian Centre 
10536-98 Street - 424-3544 
Daily except Wednesdays 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each month to the Ist 
8. The Mustard Seed 
10635-96 Street — 426-5600 
Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday — 5 p.m. — supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 
10. Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue — 429-2626 
Monday to Friday — 9:00 a.m. ~ breakfast 
Monday to Sunday - 12 noon — lunch 

5:00 p.m. — supper 
For seniors over 55 only 
11. Red Road Healing Centre — 471-3220 
Friday - 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. — soup and bannock 
12. Salvation Army 
9620-101 Avenue-— 429-4222 
Fridays — 7:30 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 
13. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue — 426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 


14. St. Faith’s Anglican Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street — 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 p.m. — supper 
15. Emmaus Church 

5015- 144 Avenue — 275-1647 

Monday — 4:45 to 6:00 p.m. — meal 

16. Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre 

9611-101A Avenue — 423-5302 

Meals for women staying at the shelter. 

If not, bag lunch is given 

17. Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street — 479-1860 

Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 

18. Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 

January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 

19. Jasper Place Health and Wellness Centre 
15210 — Stoney Plain Road —- 481-4001 
Mondays — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. — meal 

20. One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street — 425-6310 

Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


Have you witnessed an act of violence against a homeless person, or been homeless, and a victim of violence? 
If so, please fill out the form below and return to Edmonton Street News, 9533-106A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, TSH 0S9 


Name of peron or persons involved (if known) 


Date Time 
What happened 


Where did the incident occur 
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Code of Ethics 


Edmonton Street News reserves the 
right to refuse publication of any 
article and or ad at the discretion of 
the board of Edmonton Street News 
Society. 


We will not trivialize 
poverty in any way. 


We practice sound journalism with 
respect to FOIP legislation and 
respect for the privacy of the persons 
portrayed in stories and 
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Working for Cologne's oldest street paper! 


COLOGNE, Germany - 

Every morning, except Sundays, | sell the 
BANK EXTRA street paper at the New Market 
in Cologne. My name is Willi G and I’m 37 
years old. I first came to the Oase (Oasis) 
charity with my friend four years ago. Back 
then I was anxious and timid, I used to sit 
quietly in the corner, but today I’m different. 
Originally I started to help in the fitting 
rooms and before long I was assisting with 
the shopping. It wasn’t until later that I 
started to sell the street paper BANK EXTRA, 
and I have stuck to that ever since. Yet it 
was the voluntary work at Oase which really 
influenced me. Seeing others helping, allows 
me to understand everything better. I was 
born in Rondorf, Germany, the fourth and 
youngest child, many years after my siblings. 
My father used to say that I should have 
been a girl. The first years of my childhood 
were very nice; I have good memories from 
those times. We lived in sort of a bunker, a 
half way house. In the beginning there 
weren’t even water taps. But what counted 
much more than that was the huge football 
field we had right in front of our front door! I 
shared one room with my three siblings — 
there was one double bed, a couch and my 
baby bed. My father had lost his job and my 
mother was a housewife, but my father was 
covering some shifts as a janitor, and even 
we kids were helping out. We were getting 
by. Those were my happiest years.When I 
was 7 I firstly went to a normal school, I 


learned to read and I had many friends. 
Then, however, my father started to drink. 
We moved out and I had to go to a special 
school. We moved from place to place a lot, 
my ill mother needed more and more help, 
my father turned into an alcoholic, so I 
dropped the school at the age of 10. My 
brother Klaus and I were responsible for 
shopping, we were always given exact time to 
carry out the duties so that we couldn't be 
away for a long time. We had to get the alco- 
hol and burn coal on the stove. Since my 
eleventh birthday I was forced to drink beer 
with my father. It was then that everything 
started to go downhill. Eventually I managed 
to move out from my parents’ house, but I 
became dependent on the wrong people 
again, got involved in some monkey business 
and soon I ended up on the street. I have to 
thank my best friend Silvio that I am now 
clean and not on the street. We have firstly 
shared a room together in a residential 
home; we chatted a lot and built up a mutu- 
al trust. He has been supporting me and 
together with Oase in Cologne and Sttick 
Zuhause (Piece of Home) took the place of my 
family, since my parents died a few years 
ago. I haven’t shed one tear for my father. 
Thanks to BANK EXTRA I now have a stable 
job — Every morning I sell Cologne’s oldest 
homeless street paper which makes me really 
proud. 
By Willi Godau 
Translated by Ivan Ertlova 


Street Papers sold world wide 


The street newspaper you purchase from 
a vendor on an Edmonton street is just one 
small part of the web of street papers sold in 
major cities world wide. Where there is 


poverty, where there is homelessness, there 
is also a need for a street publication. While 


the language in which the papers is printed 
differs, the message is surprisingly similar. 
Street newspaper are published as part of 
a work program, and each vendor is an 
entrepreneur who buys as many papers as 
he or she requires to sell. While some credit 


Letter to the Editor 
Dear Editors, 


As usual, I was not disappointed when I 
bought the Edmonton Street News (Volume 6 
Issue 7). I was especially moved by Allan 
Sheppard's "The good old NIMBY game" and 
Jim Gurnett's "Provincial government indif- 
ference threatens thousands of renters." 

On Monday, July 6, I spent six hours city 
council chambers at public hearings in which 
the "developer" of a high-rise condo building, 
The Tango, on Jasper Ave and 83 St, sought 
amendments to the recently adopted Stadium 
Station Area Redevelopment Plan and to the 
Area Redevelopment Plan to permit him to 
increase the height of the building from 45 m 
to 90 m (from 12 storeys to 29 storeys) and a 
density and floor area ratio from 3.0 to 8.3 to 
have 95 units. 

Why did I care? Because I consider the 
two square blocks - bordered by Jasper Ave, 
82 St, 84 St, and the LRT tracks at Stadium 
Station - where I have lived for 12 years - my 
community. In the last few years, three walk- 
ups have been converted to condos as well as 
a 7-floor apartment building on Jasper and 
83 St. The condos in this last building 
haven't sold. It was a great loss to the handi- 
capped persons who seemed happy to live 
there and had to move out. In addition, we 
will be losing 4 walk-ups and one house to 
condo or commercial construction. There are 
about 30 walk-ups still available. By mid 
August, there will be very few vacancies. The 
population renting apartments are mainly 


may be extended, when a vendor comes to 
the office wanting free papers, he or she is 
told that this is a job not a charity, and to go 
to the mission for free meals and clothing. 


This issue, we have a story written by a 
street newspaper vendor in Cologne, 


Germany, and he makes it very clear that for 
him selling papers is employment. In fact, in 
Germany street papers are seen as a valu- 
able part of the economy and publication is 
funded by the government. 


newcomers to Canada. There are many fami- 
lies as well as students and young workers. 
Today I met a young man with his one-year 
old son. He's lived on 83 St in the same 
apartment since he arrived from China three 
years ago. Next month he moves into his own 
home in the west end. This area is perfect for 
renters who have no means of buying and 
who may still be uncertain as to where they 
will eventually settle down. We have schools 
with ESL programs nearby. We have parks, a 
Save on Food, the LRT and two bus routes. 

In 1997 and again in 1999, I needed 
somewhere to live, something furnished, not 
expensive, and close to public transit. Both 
times I lived in a walk-up on 82 St. near 
Jasper Ave. Both times, the owners lived in 
and the building was very well managed. In 
1999, when I decided to retire in Edmonton, 
a one-bedroom condo in a high-rise became 
available for $66,000, the maximum I could 
pay. If I had not bought then, I could never 
have bought. The condo was built in 1981. 
Some of the owners have lived here since. 
Most are not rich - widowed, divorced, retired 
a long time ago on a fixed income. Condo fees 
are now over twice what they were in 1999. 
Assessments and taxes have risen. The 
building is well managed by a volunteer 
board. We have owners in their 80s and 90s. 
Many who have passed on, were able to stay 
in their home right to the end. Many use 
public transit. Most people know each other 
and help each other out. 


Continued on page 3 


Inspiring Brokeness 


When | first set out to write this article, 
my aim was to highlight high risk youth in 
Edmonton and the stigmas attached to tran- 
sient lifestyles and homelessness. I seek to 
tell you, the people, the truth as perceived by 
the person living the story. In the issues fol- 
lowing and inclusive I hope to bring to life 
the unheard - the ones we pass by on streets 
with noses up wondering what “they” went 
through to “get there.” I want to expound the 
beauty of our streets paved with youth- 
paved with vibrant stories- paved with pain, 
joy, sadness, love, brokenness, bliss, addic- 
tions, abuse, spirituality and relationships 
and oh so much more! I seek to break down 
the “Us -Them,” mentality further through 
both words and raw emotion and highlighting 
the essentiality of truth which is born from 
beauty and goodness. 

So I called my friend Troy, a staff at 
Strathcona Youth Society and set up an 
interview with both the centre’s staff and a 
client of the centre. I wanted both sides. 
What I got in contrast was one side with dif- 
ferent stories infused and the simple thought 
that every day we all exist trying, be it trying 
to get smarter, richer, happier, more popular, 
higher, drunker, loved. We all try - we all fail 
- we all in some way pick ourselves back up, 
sometimes quicker than others with a million 
reasons why. 

Casper: 





Casper (Black Make-up ‘and clothes) 


I first shook Casper’s hand- recognizing 
him from the area. He is hard to miss. 
Ultimately creative, a vibrant individual with 
a huge smile and individuality that stands 
out from the regular blend. 

Casper has been attending Strathcona 
since he hit the streets. He accesses the 
facility every day if he can. For him, it is an 
outlet for music and connections with 
friends. Casper, when asked what brings him 
back from day to day, expressed that, 
“Strathcona is a place where I can come and 
not be judged. I can mess up and there is no 
judgement and interesting staff.” He has 


Letter to the Editor 


Continued from page 2 

Seniors in the same position today would 
be hard pressed to find a condo or an apart- 
ment to rent. Unfortunately, "developers" of 
fancy high-rise condo buildings don't worry 
about that. If the developer can build The 
Tango for $30 million - there are always cost 
overruns - the average cost of building a unit 
will be $315,789. Does this mean that the 
average sale price of a unit will be half a mil- 
lion? 

What will this mean for the residents of 
my neighborhood? It is totally unfair to the 
owners of the high-rise condo on the immedi- 
ate east of The Tango. Those who live on the 
west side of the building will be in the shade 
of The Tango for half of the year. Their view 
will be limited to the towering giant that has 
sprung up meters from them. The 14-storey 
building opened in 1971. The Tango will rise 
where a small walk-up and one old single- 





referred friends to the facility and first came 
to it following friends from the nearby Youth 
Emergency Shelter. Youth ages 14-24 are 
welcome for diverse programming and 
resources. free of charge. 

Casper. could be described as someone in 
need but he has a huge amount of humility. 
He said, “I don’t use most resources the cen- 
tre offers as there are other kids who need 
it.” Words of a prophet. 

From Casper’s perspective the biggest 
struggle for homeless youth is housing. 
Having a stable household can help with 
many things. He gave examples of stability 
and employment.”If you do not have an 
address how do you get an employer to con- 
tact you?” This is a search that unfortunately 
ends with nights at the Youth Emergency 
Shelter or as another youth put it, “Rain or 
shine, in the river valley ravines, with great 
friends.” 

I asked Casper what his advice for other 
youth on the streets would be and he said, 
“There are resources in the city to get you 
where you want to go, but you need to get off 
your ass and do it yourself. Find a good staff 
that you connect with or there is really no 
point in a case file at all.” Truth in words. 

With smiles around in the very first 
youth, low budget, Casper photo shoot, (with 
my very unprofessional camera), I felt rich 
with truth and an excitement in the thought 
that I truly believe this is a first step as a 
first interview in making the young voices of 
our streets recognized- heard. 

Thank you Casper. 


Troy: aka: Ambiguous: 






roy KA Ambiguous outside of 


Troy is a multi-talented staff at 
Strathcona, who is a person truly passionate 
about change. aka. “Ambiguous”. He is also a 
local hip hop artist using music to expound 
raw emotion through underground hip-hop 
and through encouraging youth to explore 
their creativity. Self-expression for this artist 
and youth worker is a means of healing. He 
pointed out that “Most youth and a lot of us 
share a common emotion- and that is pain.” 


family house have stood for 50 or more 
years. On the north side, 83 street, with its 
overarching elms, is filled with 2.5 storey 
apartment buildings, all of them condemned 
to shade for 6 months of the year. 

It also means that the next "developers" 
will not be denied when they also appear 
before City Council for amendments to the 
area bylaws. Already two or three more "rede- 
velopments" are planned. We have lots of 
families in my neighborhood. What will hap- 
pen to our schools with their ESL programs, 
school lunches, before and after school care? 
City Council is convinced that the new resi- 
dents of the half million dollar condos will 
take the bus or the LRT - won't need a car! | 
cannot imagine more traffic in the back lanes 
and on 82, 83 and 84 streets. The back lane 
is already very busy with cars exiting parking 
lots and parkades as well as garbage and 
delivery trucks. Each week day morning 
when I wait for the bus on Jasper at 84 St, I 
push the pedestrian light when I see the bus 





Computer Room at OSYS 


“Rvery day is crazy- intense- almost spiri- 
tual,” said Troy from behind his shades and 
laid back attire. Maybe it was the heat of the 
city but I sensed through his openness in 
interviewing alongside his youth that honest 
commitment and communication is essential 
for him to create positive relationships with 
the youth. There is no hidden agenda- just a 
genuine intent to help. 

Troy perceives his role at Strathcona as a 
mentor who listens to personal stories and 
acts as a supporter of pain, crisis, and 
change and as an advocate for healing and 
happiness. He said when asked the common 
cliché, “Do you believe that people get more 
than they can give,” he responded, “In every- 
thing that is given to us we have the oppor- 
tunity to learn and grow. We choose how we 
want to perceive what happens in our lives. 
We can be victims or warriors, strong or 
weak- but we all feel pain. Change happens 
regardless.” 

Troy was persistent in expressing the 
importance of inter-agency relationships in 
the city and the many diverse programs and 
resources that each provides for youth; OYYS 
and YESS were examples used. Many youth 
depending on their situation are referred to 
the best possible source and Troy is not shy 
to admit that Strathcona cannot carry the 
load alone. 

Thank you Troy. 

For resources or information visit: 

Old Strathcona Youth Society 

10325 83 Ave 

A multi-agency project dedicated to being 
a street-level resource to youth in the Whyte 
Avenue area; services include access to 
resources such as AADAC, Terra, STD Clinic, 
Child and Family Services Authority (FKA 
Child Welfare), housing and employment 
searches; workshops; and information and 
referral to community resources; has volun- 
teer opportunities. 

(http: / /www.informedmonton.com/pub- 
lic/agency/0975.htm) 

Story and Photos by Brittney White 


approaching Jasper to allow it to turn onto 
Jasper. In the busy corner by the liquor store 
there are 5 intersections! There are also 3 or 
4 school buses, all of them using these very 
busy intersections. 

I sent my comments to City Council on 
July 5 for the public hearing on July 6. I 
expected they would be passed on to Mayor 
Mandel and the city councillors. Two times 
before the closure of the hearing on The 
Tango, Mayor Mandel said that residents had 


Continued on page 6 


Richard’s Odd 
Jobs and Yard 
Work 
Must provide tools 
Call 780-756-0782 
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If the Hope Mission were a private busi- 
ness, Bruce Reith would be its chief execu- 
tive officer; he and his owners or sharehold- 
ers would find much to celebrate in his and 
the organization's achievements. 

When Reith was appointed executive 
director of the Hope Mission 25 years ago, 
the annual budget was $137,000, and there 
was good reason to believe the Mission and 
its work might not survive. That budget is 
now $11 million and the organization is 
thriving. 

When Hope Mission took over 
Edmonton's Single Men's Hostel in 1992 
(renaming it the Herb Jamieson Centre after 
a long-time supporter and board member) 
the homeless shelter served between 80 and 
100 men daily. Hope Mission now serves 
around 600 men, women, and youths, hav- 
ing peaked at around 700 about a year ago. 

But Hope Mission is not a private, for- 
profit business. It is a private, non-profit 
charity providing rudimentary services-of- 
last-resort for people?your fellow human 
beings and citizens and mine?in desperate 
need, often as a result of poor decisions and 
actions, just as often not. For Reith, his and 
the Hope Mission's record of growth in 
income and client base is not cause for cele- 
bration or satisfaction. “It is,” he says blunt- 
ly, “nothing to be proud of,” for the success 
he speaks to represents clear failures by gov- 
ernment and society in our city and province. 

If Reith and the Hope Mission cannot find 
anything to be proud of in their apparent but 
hollow success, what does that say about 
our municipal, provincial, and federal gov- 
ernments? Perhaps more to the point: What 
does it say about us as individuals, as voters 
and citizens, as communities? 

Consider this: When Reith began work at 
the Hope Mission in the mid-1980s and 
when that organization took over the Single 
Men's Hostel in the early 1990s, times were 
not good in Alberta. We were in a recession. 
Big and small petroleum companies and 
their service industry were in dire straits, if 
not in bankruptcy. Principal Group was in 
the tank, along with a scary number of 
smaller finance, trust, and mortgage compa- 
nies. People were defaulting on bloated mort- 
gages, often selling homes to speculators for 
$1 and walking away. The Progressive 
Conservative government of Premier Don 
Getty was running huge deficits. 

Those were not happy times for 
Albertans, and the Alberta economy was not 
a happy playground for most of us. Yet there 
were only 80 to 100 desperately homeless 
men using the Single Men's Hostel in 1992. 
There was poverty, certainly, but it seemed 
manageable. And there was hope, perhaps 
because we could still feel that we were all in 
the same mess together, and we might some- 
how find our way out together. 

And miracle of miracles, we did come out 
of it; spectacularly so, even today when the 
world around us is caught up in the conse- 
quences of a financial meltdown. But we did 
not come out of it together. Some of us, 
many of us, have done very well. But some of 
us, too many of us, have not done well at all. 
There are proportionally more people in des- 
perate poverty and homelessness now than 
there were in relatively harder times 15 to 20 
years ago. 

How could this have happened? How 
could we have let this happen? How can we 
continue to elect governments that do noth- 
ing in the face of such obvious challenges: 
Governments that, in fact, do less than noth- 
ing, that follow policies, whether deliberately 
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or thoughtlessly designed, that make things 
worse, even as times get better? 

Bruce Reith does not have answers to all 
of these questions. He seems much too prac- 
tical and pragmatic even to address some of 
them. But he has ideas and observations 
about some of the important challenges 
before us. 

After 25 years working successfully with 
people most of us would go out of our way to 
ignore, avoid, even put down, he speaks with 
authority and insight about matters that get 
to the heart of what we are as people, as 
communities, and as a society. 

Here is some of what he has to say. 

(Condensed and edited transcript of an 
interview with Bruce Reith, Hope Mission, 
June 2009) 





Bruce Reith Hope Mission - 


Edmonton Street News Give me some 
background on Hope Mission. 

Bruce Reith We just celebrated our 
eightieth year, so it has a rich history. 

Hope Mission was started by Rev. Harold 
and Hillie Edwardson on 101 Street and 105 
Avenue, a couple of blocks from where we 
are now. The stock market crashed the year 
they started: 1929. The Depression followed. 
Men would hop on boxcars and “ride the 
rods” on trains to look for work. They would 
arrive in Edmonton where the CN Tower is 
now, hundreds of men looking for work and 
hungry. The city asked Hope Mission to pro- 
vide meals. The Edwardsons set up in 
Immigration Hall, and they got donations 
from businessmen and others. The story is, 
they served lots of beans, and coffee, and 
bread. 

Hope Mission was located for many years 
in an old church near our current location 
on 106 Avenue and 99 Street. 

A couple of street guys, during a rain- 
storm, tried to keep warm by lighting a fire 
in the entranceway. They caused a fire that 
wiped out most of the building. We had to 
use the basement for evening services and to 
serve food. Hope Mission was hanging on by 
a thread. 

The board had to decide, should they 
shut the doors or raise money to tear down 
what was left of the church and put upa 
new building. Harry Strom (who had been 
premier of Alberta, by then retired) and Herb 
Jamieson and other people on the board 
decided to raise the money. 

After the Edwardsons retired in 1945, 
there was a series of different directors. I 
started in 1985. The director before me, from 
1978 to 1985, was Ed Enarson. He was a 
highly decorated Second World War medic 
and a wonderful man. With his guidance, 
Harry Strom (a former premier of Alberta), 
Herb Jamieson, and the other board mem- 
bers were able to raise money and put up the 
new Hope Mission. I think it opened up in 
1983, on the west side of the building we're 
in now. 

They put up a building for $1.2 million. 
They raised $400,000, and the province 
matched that. We covered the rest with a 
mortgage. That turned things around. 

To give you an idea of where we are now, 
we have five shelters plus other facilities and 
programs. 

We have the Herb Jamieson Centre, 
which is for sober men. We have a shelter for 
women, we have a youth shelter, we have an 
overflow winter shelter, and we have a shel- 
ter for men who are intoxicated. We look 
after up to 600 people every day. 

We also operate an ambulance that the 
city gave us. We call it Man Down. If there's 
somebody down on the street, the city's 
ambulance people go there first. If it's some- 
one with an injury or a heart attack, the city 
ambulance takes them to the hospital. If 
they're violent, the police are brought in. If 


they're intoxicated, disoriented, confused, 
sleeping on the sidewalk, we come in with 
our ambulance and take them to a shelter or 
our intox facility. We also check on guys 
down in the valley, in garbage dumpsters, all 
over the city and take anyone we find to a 
shelter or intox. 

The intox shelter is in the basement of 
our main building. Also here, in our large 
eating and meeting area on the main floor, 
we've got winter emergency. On the west side 
of this building, in the part that was built in 
1983, there's a women's shelter and a youth 
shelter on the second floor, above the 
women's. I think we've had 65 kids in there, 
between the ages of 16 and 24. And there's 
the Herb Jamieson Centre, which is a block 
south of here. That used to be the Single 
Men's Hostel, run by the province. We took it 
over in 1992 and changed the name to Herb 
Jamieson Centre, after one of our leading 
board members. 

ESN People in your shelters only 
stay overnight. They have to leave in the 
morning, but they can come back again. How 
long can they keep coming back? 

BR At the Jamieson, it's basically three 
weeks. By then we get to know who they are 
and try to come up with a plan for them. 
One option is Rapid Exit, a program we 
started last year. We work with men at the 
shelter to get them into apartments and sup- 
port them in their own housing. We help 
with that first month's rent and give them 
the followup supports they need. We were 
able to house close to 140 people that way, 
moving them from shelter to housing and 
giving them some independence. 

We support them; that's the important 
thing. If our Man Down ambulance isn't 
picking people off the street, the workers go 
out and check on people in the Rapid Exit 
program. If something is wrong ?someone is 
off his medication or not paying his rent ?the 
Man Down team sends a red flag to the 
Rapid Exit team. The Rapid Exit staff step in, 
not to try to catch anyone with drugs or 
whatever, just to make sure they are okay 
and encourage them. The Rapid Exit team 
helps get them to a medical appointment or 
whatever it is they're struggling with, so we 


can keep them housed. 
On the women's side, they can go from a 


mat in the shelter to what we call the 
Edwardson place. That's more transitional 
housing. They share a pod with one other 
woman, and all the women have common 
meals. From there they can get into more 
independent apartments, when they are 
ready. 

We have a special spot for couples. We've 
had as many as 18 at one time. They're side- 
by-side on mats, but at least they're with 
each other. 

We offer a continuum of care. We're try- 
ing to move them beyond the shelter to their 
own home, but we do it in stages. And we 
give followup support. 

ESN Do you worry about marital 
status? 

BR We deal with that when they come in 
and register. We want to make sure that 
there's nothing wrong there. 

ESN A lot of couples are together 
for security and companionship. 

BR They are the most difficult group to 
deal with because of those concerns. 

We've also had families come to us, and 
we try to get them somewhere to stay. But 
we're not set up for families. 

ESN Tell me about this building. 

BR Just to the west of us you have the 
old building, built in 1983. In 2004, we 
added this section, 40,000 square feet more. 
On the second floor, there are 35 men that 
have been sleeping on mats and now live in 
transitional rooms. On the third floor there 
are 16 bachelor suites. The men there used 
to be homeless, too. They're working now, 
and they pay $450 a month rent. 

A new project at the old Immigration Hall 
will open up in the fall, with another 44 
apartments. 

ESN Are you working on the 
Housing First model with these housing pro- 
grams? 

BR That's part of it. Housing First is an 
option that works for some, people who like 
independence. They get their place, and away 
they go. 

Some people don't like living on their 
own. They want people they know around 
them. They want community. 


Immigration Hall, once we fill that up, 
will have 44 people that used to be homeless 
who like to be in community. We will give 
them support, and they will be part of the 
Hope Mission community. On Sunday after- 
noon, we have a community church, and 
they can come to it. We have a band, and 
they can play in that. 

But if a guy wants his own place own 
place, great. We've housed people in 
Heritage, Clareview, Mill Woods, wherever. 
We get them a place. We work with the land- 
lords, help them settle. We make sure they're 
okay, check on them, ask if they are okay. 
But they are not part of a community. 

The more options that are out there, the 
better. 

ESN How would the idea of a com- 
munity work, say at Immigration Hall? Does 
it naturally develop? Do you facilitate it? Do 
your residents, because they all have a com- 
mon background form themselves into a 
community? 

BRI guess it would be all of those. When 
we had our eightieth anniversary banquet, 
we had 51 guys that had moved away from 
the street and the drugs. Some of them had 
been free of alcohol and drugs for six 
months, some for a year. As we introduced 
each of them, they all cheered for each other, 
because they knew what each of them had 
gone through. That's community. They 
understand and support each other. 

Many people that support our mission 
were there. One lady in particular said, “I 
cried through the whole thing.” It was very 
moving to see. One guy who shared said he'd 
been clean and sober for two days, and one 
of the Hope Mission staff members encour- 
aged him: “That's great, keep it up.” But then 
he crashed again, but we still encouraged 
and supported him. We've had guys that 
have failed eleven times. But that's okay. 
Maybe on the sixteenth time, he'll make it. 

That's why we're called Hope Mission. 
There's hope. 

For men we have a program called 
Breakout. For women it's called Wellspring. 
And for youth, it's called Shift. But if a guy 
comes to us and says, “I want my drugs. I 
want to drink. Could you help me find a 
place?”, we'll see what we can do. 

ESN How many staff do you have? 

BRI think there's 150. 

ESN So you've grown rapidly in 
your 24 years. Hope Mission was hanging by 
a thread. Now you have 150 staff. You take 
care of up to 600 people a night, and many 
more in your housing and youth programs. 
How many do you serve in a year? 

BR In 2007 it was 7,600 different people. 

ESN Where does your money come 
from? 

BR It comes from everywhere. We've got 
great community support. We get support 
from churches, foundations, businesses. We 
have money that comes from the provincial 
government. We try to make it as balanced 
as we can. 

And we also do more than just homeless 
shelters and housing. In 1995, we started a 
program called Kids in Action. From there 
our youth programming just kind of grew. In 
2002 we opened the R.W. Tegler Youth Sport 
Centre. It's an indoor skateboard park and 
youth centre in the east end. 

We've also got a camp on 220 acres west 
of the city. It's called Brightwood Ranch. 
We're developing it as a western town. We've 
got 30 horses; we'll have a horse trail. We'll 
take some kids to the mountains. We'll dig a 
pond and stock it with fish. That's my dream 
project. 

It's for kids that are struggling. Mom's 
struggling, or they're in foster care. 
Whatever. If your parents are doing fine and 
can pay for a camp, then go to another 
camp. Brightwood Ranch is for kids that are 
struggling. 

Last year we had 600 kids from July 1 to 
the end of August, but we'd like to go year- 
round. 

We get business people to pay for sending 
the kids. The cost is $220. We might get a 
few people paying the $220; some may pay 
$25. Maybe the cheque bounces, but who 
cares? That's been a real joy. 

ESN What's your budget? 

BR Eleven million dollars. The first year I 
got here, it was $137,000 for the year. The 
past director was part-time, and the board 
went out on a limb by hiring me, because a 
lot of the time the funding wasn't there. 


Fortunately I was a single guy. 

But it's not like I said, when I started 24 
years ago, “I want to build up a big operation 
here.” Situations come along and you just 
kind of grow into opportunities. In 1992, the 
province wanted a community agency to take 
over the Single Men's Hostel. Different agen- 
cies put in a proposal. They picked us. 

I would say 1992 was when we took off, 
because we had that contract to run the 
Single Men's Hostel. Prior to that, it was 
pretty tough slogging. 

When we took over there was maybe an 
80- or 100-man average at the Single Men's 
Hostel. There were lots of rooming houses 
then?they were substandard, but a lot of the 
guys would go there. They would only come 
to the shelter because they'd burned all their 
bridges. They'd smashed a place up, or what- 
ever. The situation was manageable. 

When we hit over 100 men, that was a 
big thing for us. In 1993, when Premier Klein 
did all the cuts, we didn't really see an 
increase. It might have affected everybody 
else, but it didn't affect us. Our numbers 
stayed the same, maybe creeping up slowly, 
just a touch each year. 

But in 1996, October, is when I really 
saw things start to change for us That's 
when rental units were going from a 10 per 
cent vacancy rate down to one per cent, | 
think it was. As vacancy rates started to go 
down, our numbers went up. That's what 
impacted us. ‘ 

When Jan Reimer became the mayor 
(1989-1995?Editor), the city started really 
coming down hard on the rooming houses 
and shutting them down, because they were 
substandard. Mayor Reimer had a heart for 
social justice. This is only my take on it, but 
the problem was, the federal government and 
the province weren't putting any money into 
housing then. The city wiped the rooming 
houses out because they were substandard, 
but they weren't being replaced. That's when 
our numbers at the Jamieson really started 
to go up. We hit 125; I thought it would stop 
there, but it just kept growing. We started 
hitting 200. And then it just blossomed from 
there. 

Nobody else was interested in running a 
shelter; I was it. They kept saying, do some- 
thing for women, do something for youth. It 
just kept growing. 

At the Jamieson, we have zero tolerance 
for substance abuse. I remember being at a 
meeting and I said, you know, there's a real 
problem with the guys that are intoxicated. 
No one wanted to deal with that. So I said, 
after the meeting, “Fine, I'll run an intox 
facility.” We started with one trailer outside 
the Jamieson, and two trailers; when we 
built this place, the basement became our 
intox. 

And then this place also became winter 
emergency. It wasn't like eight other agencies 
were clamouring to run a shelter. A shelter's 
not easy to run, because of the violence and 
trying to get staff. So everything just fell in 
my lap. 

In 2007 they had that tent city, and all of 
a sudden homelessness was on the mayor's 
mind. He said “Let's have a committee on 
ending homelessness,” and Housing First, 
and other stuff just sort of came out of that, 
within the last year. Now it's almost like the 
mayor and the province are saying, “We don't 
want shelters any more, we'll do this Housing 
First, instead.” 

We were running shelters. Now they want 
Housing First programs. I always say, 
Housing First is great. It's one option. But we 
need many options. And don't forget, we tore 
all the affordable housing down in the '90s, 
so where are these people going to go? 

ESN You talk about having a 
church service here. Is this still a Christian- 
focused and-affiliated program? 

BR That's been a thread through the 80 
years. We get our board members?a lawyer, 
an accountant, and so on?from different 
churches. We're interdenominational. 

ESN What's your motivation? Are 
you following a Christian mission? 

BRI went to Rwanda for two years after I 
left university. I was a support person for 
missionaries. I did the ground work, the don- 
key work. I did the books. I had guys on the 
street, and I had a soccer team. 

My adviser in Rwanda, had his ordination 
service in the 1940s. A Dr. Peter Marshall, 
who was then Chaplain to the U.S. Senate, 
was one of the people who officiated. At an 


ordination service they ask all these theologi- 
cal questions. My adviser was a young man, 
17 or 18 years old. He was just pouring 
sweat, going through this thing. They were 
firing questions at him. But Dr. Marshall 
only asked him one question: “Do you love 
people?” And that's the only thing that 
stayed with that man during all the years 
that he worked in Africa, Europe, and wher- 
ever. 

That's what I would say: I love people. 
I've always had an interest in the underdog, 
a soft spot for those that have it tough and 
are struggling. And I believe that there's hope 
for everybody. 

ESN Have you noticed a change in 
the past year due to the economic situation? 

BR What I've noticed is in the boom time, 
we couldn't hire anybody. I was very thank- 
ful for the homeless people, because a lot of 
them became our staff. I think we've got 
probably two dozen that have really helped 
us in our shelters. We were always short, 
because who would want to work at Hope 
Mission when you could be in the oil patch 
making ten times more? Once the boom 
crashed, then all of a sudden we don't have a 
problem getting staff. 

Regarding other numbers, now that big 
push is Housing First, and all the different 
groups are trying to house homeless, I would 
say the numbers have pretty well levelled off. 
We're between five and six hundred. 

One year, I think it was 2007, we were 
over 700, which was too much. I feel com- 
fortable up to 600. We've had days when it's 
594 or 598, but it's manageable now. 

Our meals have really taken off, though. I 
think its social assistance: it's not enough. It 
has always bothered me why a single person 
getting social assistance gets $400, basically. 
How can you get a place, eat, and have per- 
sonal hygiene stuff, whatever, on $400. 

I would rather see everybody have AISH 
(Assured Income for the Severely 
Handicapped), where they get $1,100 or 
$1,200, whatever it is now. At least then 
they've got a chance at getting accommoda- 
tion, and food, and basics. And if they strug- 
gle with blowing it, then work with them on 
that. Check with them, make sure they stay 
in the housing. But $400 a month when 
rents are running at least $500 just seems to 
me like a waste of time. 

ESN If Premier Stelmach came to 
you tomorrow and said, “All right, Bruce, 
you're in charge. You're the minister respon- 
sible for social services in Alberta, what 
would you do? 

BR What I've just said. Treat everybody 
with dignity and honour, and say, if people 
are struggling, they're on AISH: $1,180 a 
month. Forget this $400. Then work to get 
them housed and give them the supports 
they need. Show honour and respect to 
everybody. Even though they're struggling, 
each one is a person. And there is hope for 
everybody. But I wouldn't last long in that 
job. 

Editor's note: This is the second in a pro- 
posed series of feature commentaries and 
interviews with principals dealing with issues 
of poverty and homelessness. We would 
appreciate your suggestions for individuals 
and agencies we might consider for future fea- 
tures. Next: the Edmonton Food Bank. 
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Nature—It’s Natural 


Yesterday was beautiful, sunny with lots 
of huge cumulus clouds, brilliant white with 
dark fissures, the shapes and colours con- 
stantly changing. With three grandchildren, 
six and four and just-turned-three, I wan- 
dered paths in the bush around their north- 
ern Alberta home. We looked low under other 
plants to find tiny wild strawberries, smaller 
than peas but one squashed against the roof 
of the mouth with your tongue filled your 
mouth with flavour and sweetness for min- 
utes. We studied a beetle with antennae as 
long as its body and bars of iridescent colour 
along each wing as it clambered along stalks 
of grass and we studied scat to figure out 
what the black bears were eating these days. 
We were amazed by the wide variety of 
strange shapes and colours of mushrooms 
and we examined the scattered greyed bones 
of an elk skeleton as we pulled them from 
the tangled growth, figuring out what part of 
the body each was and finally selecting a few 
undamaged vertebrae to bring back to the 
house with us. We sat and ate our snacks on 
the banks of a creek, looking across nothing 
but green forest as far as we could see while 
the dogs urged us to hurry up and get mov- 
ing again. 

Sitting there with the air electric with 
bugs I remembered sitting in the evening by 
a campfire at a campground near Edmonton 
a couple of summers ago and hearing the joy 
as a young teen from Africa told us how 
amazing it was to be there. “I’ve been in 
Canada two years,” she said, “and I thought 
Canada was all city—I didn’t know there 
were fields and forests—this is just like 
where | lived in Sudan. “ Her tough experi- 
ence since coming as a refugee was improved 
just by a couple of days away from the city. I 
remembered an afternoon drive on a spring 
Sunday with a family from Rwanda through 
Strathcona County and how we had to stop 
time after time just so they could get out and 
Continued from page 3 


Letter to Editor 





not responded, that there were no objections 
to the amendments of the bylaws. At the 
back of the council chambers, my email and 
a handwritten letter from a couple who have 
resided in the high rise condo at 8220 Jasper 
since it was built in 1971 were available for 
the audience but they were completely 
ignored by council. I recommended that the 
increased height and density not be permit- 
ted since the building does not fit into the 
existing community. I also recommended 
that city planning take into account the need 
for apartments suitable for families, especial- 
ly newcomers to Canada, as well as for sen- 
iors. 

A few days before the hearing I asked two 
of the most active owners in my building if 
they were planning on attending the public 
hearing and if they planned to make a pres- 
entation. They replied in the negative, saying 
that they had already participated and that it 
hadn't made any difference. I was sorry to 
hear that but after attending the hearings on 
July 6, I felt the same way. Every chance I 
had I stood up for my neighborhood or other 
groups whose housing was threatened, but 
that Monday evening at 9:20 pm there were 
some things I now understood better. The 
hearing process favours the developers who 
have the expertise and resources to do the 
studies and present their case. For many of 
the older resident of the three older high rise 
condos on Jasper between 82 and 84 streets, 
the entire process is much too complicated 
and intimidating and those who rent, the 
vast majority in my 2 square-block neighbor- 
hood, have no voice. 

Bold, stylish towers do not create neigh- 
borhoods. Neither do zoning plans and area 
redevelopment plans that are broken any 
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admire cows grazing in the fields—a delight 
they had not had since coming here. 

Thinking back a couple more years I 
remembered many conversations with 
friends who were regulars at the Bissell 
Centre Drop-in as they talked excitedly 
about looking forward to adult camp at 
Moonlight Bay, aboriginal people who had 
come from rural homes across the Prairies 
over the years but who now seldom got out 
of the bit of urban core where traffic noise 
was incessant and asphalt or concrete was 
the normal ground cover, people who nor- 
mally had nothing that animated their talk. 

I've decided there should be some human 
right to a bit of nature. What damage are we 
doing to people—almost always the poorest 
and often the most struggling—when we 
determine anyone without their own 
resources to get out and enjoy the natural 
world is out of luck? Those with power who 
decide its more important to give big oil com- 
panies a break on royalty rates to keep them 
happy than to be sure welfare includes a 
guarantee of a week in the country talk nos- 
talgically of their rural youths—our own pre- 
mier gets to drive home to the farm daily— 
need to be called to account for denying the 
connection with nature to so many for whom 
it would nurture health and hope. 

Certainly we need to protect the spectac- 
ular ribbon of green that is the North 
Saskatchewan River valley as it runs 
through our city, need to make it as avail- 
able as possible to everyone. But having the 
ability to get completely away from the city, 
to sit in an evening and see so many stars 
the sky looks not just bejeweled but milky 
with them; to watch the power of a lightning 
storm approaching for an hour; to rub your 
fingers across the surface of aspen where 


moose have stripped away the bark to meet 
their dietary needs; to pursue a garter snake 


wiggling away across the water of a pond 
from grasping hands—this is not some minor 
option people can take or leave and it won’t 
really matter. This is part of being fully 





more money. I am discouraged. I am disap- 
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In Memory of 
Miriam Loris Pierrot 


Funeral services 
were held for 
Miriam Loris 
Pierrot, born April 
15, 1963, passed 
away July 17, 
2009, at Park 


Memorial Funeral 

Home on Friday, 

July 24. She was 

an Edmonton 

Street News vendor 

for four years, sell- 
ing papers on Whyte Avenue, at the 
Strathcona Farmers' Market and at outside 
Sacred Heart Church. 


human, fully a part of the whole of the 
astonishing creation that is Earth. 

We should not be surprised at continuing 
indifference to environmental problems by 
many people if there is no opportunity for 
the personal discovery of how we homo sapi- 
ens are a part of the whole thing. Failure to 
value the importance of nature as part of 
being human increases the danger of casual 
unconcern about the environment and it also 
leads to the lives of individuals being starved 
of vital spiritual and psychological nourish- 
ment. 

Fortunately in Canada the great majority 
of people do have the resources to ensure 
this part of their being is looked after. I am 
happy some of my grandchildren can just 
walk out their door and experience this. But 
it is only with a shared community concern 
and accepting of responsibility that the 
choices can be made to provide those with- 
out their own resources of this source of 
wellbeing. We had a duty to do this. It’s the 
nature of things. 

By Jim Gurnett 


Edmonton Street News Society General 
Meeting Notice 


A general meeting of the Edmonton Street 
News Society will be held at the Boyle 
McCauley Health Unit starting at 7 p.m. 
Tuesday, September 8. This is an opportuni- 
ty to come out and become involved with 
Edmonton Street News as a volunteer or to 
learn more about the publication. 
























Chapter 12.2 
Big Girl Now 
Sharon Spence 

In retrospect when I look back I try to fig- 
ure out what God was thinking about when 
he formed the family and all. Like, do you 
ever think how really strange and wonderful 
it is that he devised the plan of the child on 
the inside of us just growing and growing in 
a warm sack of water. Maybe he thought to 
himself, ‘Now there just isn't no better place 
for that child to be. It's warm, it's safe, it's 
loved.’ Before the whole world and the God 
thing got all screwed up, I think he looked on 
the family as a natural extension of the 
womb, a nice safe place to grow up in. Sad to 
say the ultimate plan failed, “Sorry God it 
was a cool plan, but people being what they 
are they always seem to get in the way of 
your plans.” 

And I think it couldn’t have worked real 
well cause some of Mama's little chickens 
aren’t doing so well. Some have two or three 
separate personalities, some are obsessive, 
and some have so many marriages that it 
isn’t respectable to count them. Some have 
habitual addictions including the unmention- 
able sex. We battle chronic fears and unend- 
ing pain and continually walk the fine slip- 
pery line of insanity daily. Some of us don't 
even recognize we've lived with the twin 
demons, destruction and shame, so long they 
run the whole show. And God, I know this 
wasn't your plan. 

The reality of all this was about to hit me 
with a rather large jolt and my life would be 
suspended between two worlds perhaps for- 
ever - that of childhood unfinished and 
women hood unclaimed. The world would 
look at me and see a woman, but I was total- 
ly unprepared for the world as a woman and 
still thought as a child - still do. It is as if my 
mental development was frozen in time. The 
safety tools I should have had at my disposal 
were not there, like wisdom and distrust and 
natural fear of dangerous situations. To this 
day I retain my childlike nature and naivete. 
This has been both a gift and a curse. 
Whatever limited nurturing I was receiving 
was about to come to an abrupt and unex- 
pected end and would affect me, perhaps for- 
ever. 

What was it like for a shy little girl, who 
was of no consequence to her family, to sud- 
denly be considered desirable by the sur- 
rounding male population? It was mind-bog- 
gling. Suddenly I was the kid alone in the 
candy store, and all the candies were mine. I 
was Cinderella going to the ball and all the 
princes wanted to dance with me. 

What does instant popularity do to some- 
one who is not ready for it? Unfortunately it 
becomes a power trip. For those of us who 
have grown up without many choices in their 
life, there is a tendency, when confronted 
with the new found freedom of multiple 
choices, to not do very well. I was no excep- 
tion to the rule. I sifted carelessly through 
young men's hearts like a child with a deck 
of unwanted cards, moving on thoughtlessly 
to the next conquest, oblivious to the pain of 
the last. I was always hungry, always search- 
ing for fulfillment in hollow relationships and 
hollow victories that were not able to feed the 


A child is born (part 1) 
By Lauren Petersen 

Our baby was born into abject poverty. 
We had moved yet again, this time into a 
cheaper, smaller, furnished suite on the sec- 
ond floor of a house reached by an outdoor 
staircase. I only gained about ten pounds 
throughout the pregnancy since we ate most- 
ly soup made from soup bones or chicken 
backs and vegetables and rice. I had no 
maternity clothes, just wore Gay’s shirts or a 
dress I had cut down into a top, with jeans 
_that were unzipped and tied around the 
waist with a piece of twine. I had two pairs — 
brown ones and turquoise ones, that had 
been given to me, and my sister, Sharon, 
also gave me a dress with an empire waist 
that I wore on the infrequent days I was 


Mama’s Chickens 


dragon of discontent and low self worth. 

My mother was enthralled by my new- 
found popularity and I believe secretly lived 
through my short romantic stints. My father 
on the other hand was totally annoyed about 
something he couldn't control. It was O.K. for 
him and his friends to ogle my breasts and 
make fun of them in public. That was all in 
good fun. But now men he didn't know were 
interested in me so the rules became harder 
and more unpredictable, as he tried to pro- 
tect me from the tyranny of what he termed 
as horny no good males only after one thing. 
What he didn't realize was Mama had done 
her job well and instilled within me a great 
fear of losing my virginity. I was told from a 
very early age that the only thing women 
were created for was marriage and a servi- 
tude life dedicated to populating the earth 
and meeting your husband’s desires. If I did 
not have my virginity I was soiled goods and 
no one would love me, so I hung on to my 
precious virginity with every ounce of 
courage that I had. It was my crowning jewel 
of self worth. It told me I was someone worth 
loving and I clutched it tightly in my hand. 

Gratefully, maybe it was the innocence of 
the period or maybe it was just different val- 
ues, but I see it as a much sweeter time, 
where everyone knew where they stood. My 
virginity was not required of me, in fact I was 
respected for my stand and somehow this 
made me even more desirable. Marriage pro- 
posals were a weekly occurrence and some- 
thing I didn't take too serious. The first pro- 
posal was when I was not quite fourteen. My 
parents were totally distressed and threat- 
ened to put me in a nunnery, and we weren’t 
even Catholic. But as most things, this too 
past as some new boy took my attention and 
the last proposal meant nothing. 

Finally I met someone I did take serious- 
ly. His name was Bruce and he was nineteen 
to my fifteen and just about perfect as far as 
I was concerned. But he had some really bad 
habits. Bruce was a thief and not a very good 
one, because he constantly got caught. The 
last job bought him a two-year bit in the fed- 
eral penitentiary. My parents found out 
about him and threw me out. Still, I believed 
him to be my true love, so off I went to pit 
my wits against the elements of homeless- 
ness. I was fifteen years old, naive, trusting 
of everyone, and not very worldly. Sometimes 
I found jobs baby-sitting to sustain me or at 
least keep a roof over my head. For a while I 
lived with Bruce's parents while he was in 
jail, but let me tell you that was a tricky little 
experience. His older brother felt it was time 
to teach me the facts of life. After trying to 
rape me he was going to set fire to the 
house. I was out of there and once more had 
no place to go. 

When things were really bad I would 
hang out at a club looking for someone to 
give me a place to crash. Sometimes I went 
two or three days without food. The streets 
became a big part of my life and reality, and 
I was about to learn some heavy life lessons, 
the kind you never forget, the kind that drift 
through your soul and claim you every now 
and then. 

In the meanwhile my parents continued 
their facade of content married life, 
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called by the school board office to substitute 
teach. We went on welfare, something no one 
in my family had ever done, not even my 
alcoholic Uncle Peter, who was cared for by 
his mother, and then his brother until his 
death in the city cells where he was sleeping 
off a bender. Most of each welfare check went 
on Gay’s booze and cigarettes after our rent 
was paid, and since the checks were made 
out in his name I never touched any of the 
money. We no longer had a telephone, and 
there was no money to repair the car when it 
broke down so it just parked in the back 
yard. 

When I got paid, Gay always escorted me 
to the bank and took possession of whatever 
money I earned. He worked occasionally, too, 
but when his small paychecks came he dis- 


PETER GOLDRING 


Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


AUTOMOTIVE MANUFACTURER 
SERVICE MONOPOLY? 


A Bill before the House of Commons, Bill C-273, would, if 
passed, require all motor vehicle manufacturers to provide ac- 
cess to very necessary computer technical information required 
to repair vehicles up to ten years old to qualified independent 
repair facilities, something that some major manufacturers are 
not currently providing. 


Part of the major North American automobile manufacturers 
restructuring of operations is a huge reduction in the number of 
dealerships and an accompanying reduction in the number of 
dealer service departments. Already Chrysler has been re- 
ported as having a one week wait for service. Those few re- 
maining Chrysler service departments may well be unable to 
deal with the increased demand. Unless there is a dissemina- 
tion of technical information by voluntary agreement in the in- 
dustry or by legislation, there will be considerable problems for 
consumers needing to have their certain brand of vehicles re- 
paired. 


The government supported Bill C-273 in principle at second 
reading, despite some flaws, knowing it will receive serious 
review when considered at Committee. While that review hap- 
pens we are bringing car companies and aftermarket organiza- 
tions together to work out a voluntary agreement. There are 
benefits to establishing a voluntary system, aside from the obvi- 
ous benefit of keeping government out of regulating how busi- 
nesses run their affairs. A voluntary system would, for exam- 
ple, have the flexibility to evolve over time to address changes 
in technology as they arise — which is one of the root causes of 
the aftermarket concerns. 


Ultimately, we need to look at the best possible solution for 
consumers, for fairness and for ensuring an efficient and com- 
petitive marketplace. However the government of Canada 
might consider resolving this issue before finalizing on an in- 
centive agreement with manufacturers. Putting taxpayer money 
to support an auto manufacturer service industry monopoly is 
not right. 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 





respectability for the world to see, but us 
children knew it was a lie. Mama did not 
have the strength to stand up to Father at 
the time, but in her heart it was the closest 
thing to death that she could imagine. One of 
her chickens was out there all alone, unpro- 
tected, without the benefit of her limited 
care. She was totally dependent on Father. 
Women did not leave their husbands. Your 
marriage came first above your children, and 
a man's home was his castle. So stay she 
did. She endured to the end an unceasing 
disgust and vindictiveness that would har- 
vest bitter harvest and encompass many 
decades. 


appeared directly from his place of employ- 
ment. Left alone, I waited, abandoned, in an 
agony of anticipation knowing he could come 
home at any moment and dreading what he 
might have been doing while he was out or 
even worse, that he would be drunk and vio- 
lent when he returned. I was terrified of 
being caught unaware, so I lay awake staring 
into the darkness, waiting for his footsteps 
mounting the staircase. If I heard him com- 
ing in, I jumped out of bed so I could meet 
him on my feet. If he hadn’t returned by 
about 3 a.m., when the bars closed, he was 
unlikely to be back before the next day, so I 
could finally rest. 

In those bitter, dark, suspended hours of 
night, I tried to find solace in my Bible, a 
Continued page 8 
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continued from page 7 


night, I tried to find solace in my Bible, a 
used one | bought for 25 cents at a Salvation 
Army thrift store, praying desperate prayers 
that seemed to go nowhere. 

During the daytime, I dared not leave the 
suite because Gay might return while I was 
gone and be incited to anger by my absence 
for his mind could dredge up all sorts of sus- 
picions about my whereabouts - suspicions 
that could lead to violence that was to be 
avoided at all costs. 

He returned, sometimes the next day 
about noon, or sometimes a day later, broke, 
but with fantastic fabrications to explain his 
absence, always involving God- “God wanted 
me to speak to someone at the movie the- 


Caught in the storm 





On Saturday, July 17, 2009 I was going 
down o Rundle Park, to unwind after a long 
stressful day of taking care of my Mom. I fig- 
ured that everything would be safe as it was 
about 9:00 p.m. and the first thunderstorm 
of the evening was over, so I drove down to 
my beautiful Rundle Park. (I have claimed it 
for myself), and I walked around this peace- 
ful domain. I saw about 50 Canada Geese all 
lined up going out on the pond, for a swim. 

(I think they knew something that I did not 
know.) Then I walked to the other pond and 
saw six little ducks swimming around on 
their pond. After I had walked around for 
about 20 minutes, I saw the most interesting 
sight. There was a very gray cloud in the east 
that had pinkish coloring on it almost like 
the sun was going down, but this was in the 
east! Next I saw lightning coming and I knew 
the storm was not over. 

I walked to my car just in time as I felt 
the wind whipping away. It was blowing so 
hard that I thought my car was going to blow 
over. This took all of two minutes. After this 
terrifying experience the wind ceased, and I 
decided to slowly drive out of the park. 
However, by this time the power was out so I 
put on my bright headlights; slowly I started 
to drive up the hill, where I noticed that 


Two Bits Without a Haircut 
By Ernest Ballandine 


It used to be you can get a haircut for two 


bits 
And they say you could purchase a box of 
biscuits 
Or even impress your lady by buying her 
tulips. 
Nowadays prices have gone up by gigantic 
steps; 
Most doors to the uneducated have been 
shut; 
Still they sometimes give up two bit without 
a haircut 
To the bums on Whyte Avenue and Jasper 
Avenue. 
To most misunderstanding men, this is no 
news 


But who says we’re rich and live in a big hut 
And can throw away two bits without a hair- 
cut? 









atre...’ “there was a woman with a pop bottle 
stuck in her vagina. I had to help her ..... “Al 
listened while he spoke, with a dreadful fas- 
cination, afraid to say anything, unable to 
leave, caught like a fly in a spider’s web as 
the words sunk into the growing darkness 
inside. No matter how pretentious or obvi- 
ously unrealistic Gay sounded, one did not 
leave the room while Gay was speaking for 
he demanded nothing less than complete 
attention and complete belief. 

He would sometimes hand me a gift upon 
his return. When I took the sized large night- 
gown, soiled with semen stains on the front, 
and said “Thank-you,” my fingertips cringed 
at its touch. I knew I would have to wear it, 
and each time I put it on to remember to 
say, “Thank you.” I also knew what that 
nightgown represented — a night spent in bed 
in a hotel room either alone or with a prosti- 
tute, but I dared not raise the accusation. I 


many big trees were on the road. I then 
pulled over to the parking lot and prayed, 
"Dear God get me out of this mess!" 

I noticed that some of the cars had 
driven over some of the small tree branches, 
so I bravely followed suit. I made it at five 
kilometers an hour. The next thing I realized 
was that hail was hitting my car at an amaz- 
ing rate. This only lasted for two minutes. I 
knew that I had to keep on going slowly up 
the hill. All I had to do was follow the road 
that I could not see. Finally after about 10 
minutes, which seemed like forever, I got up 
the hill and back to civilization. The power 
was out here, too, and I had to drive through 
a main intersection with no traffic lights 
working. Fortunately, there was hardly any 
traffic. 

My next plight was to how to drive home 
in the dark, and avoid the fallen trees on the 


Earn Money. 


had to pretend to believe his tales, to pretend 
to be thankful, to pretend to be happy to see 
him. 

He was always broke upon his return, 
but he brought home hotel towels, ashtrays, 
soap, shampoo, and once even a television 
set taken from his hotel room. After he 
brought home the TV, he went nearly frantic 
worrying that the police were going to pick 
him up, pacing back and forth, looking out 
the window, but they never came. 

Gay couldn’t stand my growing belly. He 
found it disgusting in the same way he found 
female anatomy disgusting. He saw himself 
as a woman in a man’s body, but to him the 
ideal of womanhood was the prostitute, and 
he didn’t want to give up his “Charlie” either 
because he had no respect for women. He 
wanted both worlds — all that there was to be 
gained by being a man, as well as all there 
was to be gained by being a woman. 


road. This was made easier, due to the fact I 
was in my own neighbourhood. I observed 
that in our Beverly neighbourhood trees were 
down on every street, and there were at least 
two or three per street. When I finally 
reached my own backyard, the power was 
still out and I made my way to the house. I 
did not realize that there was a split tree in 
my back yard, which fallen over acoss 

the shed roof and also the garage! The shed 
was a bit bent but the garage roof was not 
damaged and an instant awning of leaves 
annd brances was created over the garage 
door. This was like something out of a movie, 
a beautiful work of art. 

I believe that even though we had to wait 
for about two hours for the power to come on 
that night, that it was God, who kept me 
save during this storm. 

By Norma Harms 
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